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spiritual, and historical, with its good and bads
with its manifold inconsistencies, is what he wishes
to set forth, in strong, picturesque, and popular
lineaments, for the understanding of the average
man. One of his favourite endeavours is to gel
the whole matter into a nutshell; to knock the
four corners of the universe, one after another,
about his readers' ears ; to hurry him, in breathless
phrases, hither and thither, back and forward, in
time and space; to focus all this about his own
momentary personality; and then, drawing the
ground from under his feet, as if by some cataclysm
of nature, to plunge him into the unfathomable
abyss sown with enormous suns and systems, and
among the inconceivable numbers and magnitudes
and velocities of the heavenly bodies. So that he
concludes by striking into us some sense of that
disproportion of things which Shelley has illumi-
nated by the ironical flash of these eight words:
The desire of the moth for the star.

The same truth, but to what a different pur-
pose ! Whitman's moth is mightily at his ease
about all the planets in heaven, and cannot think
too highly of our sublunary tapers. The universe
is so large that imagination flags in the effort to
conceive it; but here, in the meantime, is the
world under our feet, a very warm and habitable
corner. " The earth, that is sufficient; I do not